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Strife Expected From 


Jurisdictional Claims 
Of Newspaper Guild 


By JOSEPH A. WISE (I.L.N.S.) 


The American Newspaper Guild has made a big 
noise over the recent joint meeting at New York 
City of its international executive board and the 
executive council of the International Typograph- 
ical Union. The way the A.N.G. puts out the 
story, it was a case of the lion lying down with 
the lamb. 

No progress was made, however, toward ironing 
out the one big difficulty which exists between the 
Guild and all of the printing trades unions. 

The A.N.G. executive board made no promises 
to eliminate from its international law its claim 
of jurisdictional rights in the mechanical depart- 
ments of daily newspapers. 

“One Big Union” Is Aim 


The American Newspaper Guild holds its 1939 
convention at San Francisco, beginning July 30. 
Heywood Broun, Jonathan Eddy and the balance 
of the A.N.G. executive board have not com- 
mitted themselves to a pledge of striking from 
their basic law those features which give it a 
legitimate standing under the Wagner law as a 
claimant of jurisdictional rights in every depart- 
ment of a daily newspaper. 

lf the A.N.G. has its way under the policy which 
it has pursued for about two years there will be 
“one big union” in the daily newspaper industry, 
with the A.N.G. at the top. 

Howard’s Plea Rejected in 1938 


The A.N.G. held its convention at Toronto, Can- 
ada, last summer. Charles P. Howard, then the 
president of the International Typographical 
Union and since deceased, went to Toronto and 
asked Heywood Broun and his colleagues to “lay 
ot” the printing trades unions. They spurned his 
plea. 

he Chicago case was being heard by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board at the Chicago Fed- 
eral Building at that time. 

Don Stevens, bellwether of the Chicago guilds- 

en and their chief witness before the Labor 
Roard, suddenly announ¢ged that he would go to 
l~rento and ask the convention to agree to the 
ttrms of a stipulation that would quiet the Chi- 
printing trades unions and leave him to 
cawl out of a bad hole. 


Stevens Turned Down 


cago 


stevens went to Toronto, but the convention 
{ ned him down. It is not anticipated that the 
en Francisco convention will do any better than 
| the Toronto convention in straightening out 
‘!-s fundamental point which has been the cause 
© all the fighting. If the Guild were to do that, 
ihen its dream of “one big union” would be 

ittered, 

harles Wilfong, chairman of the composing 
toom of the Chicago Hearst daily newspapers, 

d to me at a union meeting that C. M. Baker, 
tresident of the International Typographical 
Union, had told him that the American Newspaper 
(aild had gained control of the proofrooms of 
(ttain daily newspapers. 

| knew that the Guild had such an attack in 


mind, but did not know that it had acted on it at 
any place. I wrote an inquiry to Mr. Baker and 
received a highly illuminating reply. I am sure that 
it will prove interesting to trade unionists of all 
crafts. It reads, in part, as follows: 

“When the executive council of the Interna- 
tional Union met with the executive board of the 
American Newspaper Guild at New York on May 
26 the international officials of the latter organiza- 
tion informed us (rather strongly) that they had 
taken into their jurisdiction proofreaders at cer- 
tain places, and when these were questioned they 
mentioned Portland, Me. 

Mail Rooms Also Invaded 

“In other localities they have invaded the mail 
rooms and have also taken into membership copy- 
holders. 

“Frankly, I have emphatically informed the 
Guild that their broad jurisdictional claims could 
not be recognized by the International Typograph- 
ical Union and that if they insisted upon invading 
the confines of union composing rooms, or even 
those which were unorganized, controversy and 
strife would follow. 

“It is, of course, their psychology that they are 
entitled to organize all ‘unorganized’ workers in 
the printing and publishing industry. 

“To agree to any such proposition would mean 
that the International Typographical Union would 
sacrifice all possibility of future growth. This I 
cannot agree to. ( 

Air Is Cleared 

“IT am confident that if the meeting in New 
York on May 26 had no other result it did give to 
the Guild officials a recognition that the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union would not submit to 
waiving jurisdiction over which it has exercised 
control, and consistently endeavored to organize 
for more than a century, invaded by another union, 
thereby setting up dual jurisdiction in the union 
composing rooms. Such a condition would be 
intolerable.” 

Additional information in reference to the Guild 
acquiring control over proofreaders was received 
from Mr. Baker’s letter. He says: 

“Since writing you, I have received a letter from 
the secretary of Bismarck Typographical Union 
in which he states that ‘in Fargo the proofroom 
is under the jurisdiction of the Guild on the “Bis- 
marck Forum.’”’ 

LE astounding that where the Typo- 
graphical Union has most, if not all, of the proof- 
readers employed in a locality under its jurisdic- 
tion and under contract the guild should step into 
those shops where efforts of the Typographical 
Union to organize the proofreaders have been un- 
successful and accept those members into a newer 
organization. 

“Of course, the lower rate of dues is attractive 
to non-unionists because they do not realize that 
more than 90 per cent of the sum they pay to the 
Typographical Union goes for old-age protection.” 

———_ &@__—_—_ 
CANADIAN SEAMEN GET RAISE 

Under an agreement negotiated by the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union with the Canadian Northern 
Steamship Company affecting crews of the com- 
pany’s ten vessels operating out of Canadian At- 
lantic ports, those employed in the steward’s de- 
partment will receive $5 more per month and all 
other ratings an extra $7.50 per month. 
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Contra Costa County 
Anti-Picketing Law 
Is Held to Be Invalid 


Victory for the California State Federation of 
Labor in the four-months-old Antioch picketing 
case was won last week in the Superior Court of 
Contra Costa County, it was announced this week 
by Edward D. Vandeleur, secretary of the Federa- 
tion, in a detailed statement covering the matter. 


In a ruling which is expected to have a far- 
reaching effect in the courts of California, Superior 
Judge Thomas D. Johnston of Contra Costa 
County ruled that the Antioch anti-picketing law 
is invalid and, “in so far as it pertains to peaceful 
picketing, is violative of the provisions of the Con- 
stitutions of the United States and -the State of 
California guaranteeing freedom of speech.” 

The decision reversed the judgment of the An- 
tioch police court, which found a picket guilty, and 
ordered the City of Antioch to refund any fine 
paid. 

The decision was handed down upon an appeal 
instigated by the California State Federation of 
Labor following conviction of the picket in police 
court for violation of the Antioch picketing ordi- 
nance. The appeal marked the second time the 
Federation had carried this case to the Superior 
Court in an effort to prove the law invalid. 

Superior Court Is Final Tribunal 

Counsel for the City of Antioch has announced 
plans for an appeal. But Attorneys Clarence E. 
and Henry Todd, representing the Federation, 
hold that the Contra Costa County Superior Court 
is the final tribunal in cases of this kind, except 
that had the decision gone against the defendant 
in the matter it could have been carried to the 
higher courts. 

The case was the outgrowth of the arrest in 
Antioch on March 2, 1939, of W. V. Watson for 
alleged violation of the anti-picketing ordinance in 
connection with the picketing of the American 
Laundry there. Watson submitted to arrest on 
instructions from the Federation to test the valid- 
ity of the law. 

Vandeleur immediately assigned the Todd legal 
firm to fight the case. An application for a writ of 
habeas corpus was first filed on the grounds that 
the Antioch ordinance was discriminatory and un- 
constitutional. An outside judge, Harry S. Shaffer 
of Merced, was called in to conduct the hearing’ 
on the writ 

Despite the fact that he had numerous authori- 
ties to back up labor’s contention that the ordi- 
nance was illegal, the court handed down an ad- 
verse decision based on other decisions and denied 
the writ. 

Ends Long and Expensive Fight 

This automatically made it necessary for the de- 
fendant to stand trial on the charge of violating 
the ordinance. The case was tried before Police 
Judge J. J. Brennan of Antioch on April 18 and 
Watson was found guilty and fined $150. 

Counsel for the California State Federation of 
Labor immediately took an appeal to the Superior’ 
Court, and the case was argued at length. Judge 
Johnston’s favorable decision is the result of the 
long and expensive fight waged by the Federation: 
against the constitutionality of the ordinance. 
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Illinois Court Ruling 
Heavy Blow to Labor, 
Says Victor Olander 


By ROBERT H. PERKINS (I. L. N.S.) 

An Appellate Court decision restraining Hair- 
dressers and Cosmetologists’ Union, Local 548-D, 
Journeymen Barbers’ International Union, from 
picketing a Chicago beauty shop owned by Ross 
W. Swing, whose employees are not union mem- 
bers, has been upheld by the Illinois Supreme 
Court in a ruling which set labor back at least 
fifty years. 

The court held that the Illinois anti-injunction 
act does not apply when there is no dispute be- 
tween the employer and employee, and declared 
that freedom of speech does not include freedom 
of libel and slander by the use of banners or signs. 


Pickets had carried signs stating Swing’s beauty 
shop was unfair to organized labor; but Swing 
contended this was untrue. 


Union Asks Rehearing 

A temporary injunction was issued against the 
union in July, 1937, but was later dissolved. The 
case was then taken to the Appellate Court, which 
ruled against the union. The Supreme Court de- 
cision was the result of an appeal by the union, 
which contended that the Illinois anti-injunction 
act prevents issuance of injunctions in such cases 
and that the constitutional right of free speech 
protected pickets in displaying signs. The union 
has filed for a rehearing. 

“The Illinois Supreme Court has apparently 
found the union guilty of libel without trial by 
jury,” Victor A. Olander, secretary-treasurer of 
the Illinois Federation of Labor, asserted, direct- 
ing attention to the fact that injunctions are issued 
by individual judges. 

Rights of All Menaced 


“The union men are threatened with punishment 
for contempt of court at the discretion of the indi- 
vidual judge, without benefit of a jury. If the 
right of free speech can be dealt with in that 
manner as relating to unions of workers, the same 
procedure can be followed as affecting the rights 
of the press, pulpit and the whole field of politics. 
All would then be subject to the whim of an 
individual judge, because the courts everywhere 
have held that restraining orders and injunctions 
must be obeyed pending appeal. There can be no 
freedom of speech or a free press under such cir- 
cumstances.” 


Of the right to “so-called picketing by persons 


who are not employees of the particular employers 
involved,” Olander said: 


“That issue was settled by the United States 
Supreme Court several years ago in the Anrerican 
Steel Foundries case. The opinion was written by 
the conservative Judge Taft. It held that a central 
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body of organized labor having no membership in 
a given plant could nevertheless send out pickets 
to call a strike at such a plant, because the central 
body members had a sufficient interest in the wage 
standards of a community to warrant such action.” 


Olander Warns Unions 


Olander also issued a timely warning, saying: 

“It is true, of course, that there is a difference 
between calling a strike or stating that the em- 
ployer is operating a non-union shop or has re- 
fused to deal with the union, and the somewhat 
popular practice of stating that the employer is 
‘unfair.’ The difference is that of fact versus opin- 
ion. The use of the term ‘unfair’ is argumentative. 
It is an expression of opinion, which may be ac- 
accepted by some and denied by others, depending 
on the point of view. 

“On the other hand, an announcement that the 
employer is operating a non-union shop is a spe- 
cific statement of fact which, providing it is true, 
does not permit of any difference of opinion. 

Employer Given Advantage 

“The careless use of language sometimes gives 
the employer an undue advantage when the issue 
reaches the courts. This is not the first time I 
have pointed out the need for choosing our words 
with greater care, especially in situations likely to 
involve litigation.” 

———— 
JOB INSURANCE NOW NATION-WIDE 


With inauguration of job-insurance payments in 
Illinois and Montana on July 1, the program of 
unemployment compensation established by the 
Social Security Act is in full operation in all parts 
of the country—in forty-eight states, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii—the Social Se- 
curity Board announces. 


— 
Federal Aid to Education Urged 
To Raise Pay of Rural Teachers 


The National Education Association has issued 
a report on the rural schools of America which 
obviously will attract attention. The average sal- 
ary of the rural white teacher is less than $900 a 
year, and there are white teachers getting less 
than $200 a year. The rural negro school teacher 
in seven Southern states averages $346 a year. 

“When one considers the marked rural-to-urban 
shifting which has almost continuously character- 
ized our population,” says the report, “it is clear 
that the quality of instruction in rural schools is 
hardly less important to city dwellers than to those 
who remain in small towns or on the farms.” 

The National Education Association has not 
formally indorsed any school bill now in Congress. 
But it does say: 

“The situation requires, in addition to all that 
can be done to improve the financing of schools 
within each state, an equitable plan of federal aid 
to education based in some degree upon the needs 
of the several states.” 
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Winery and Distillery 
Workers to Organize 


Formation of a National Council of Winery and 
Distillery Workers and plans for an _ intensive 
organization campaign of all workers in the indus- 
tries under the American Federation of Labor 
were announced this week by Edward D. Vande- 
leur, secretary of the State Federation of Labor. 


The announcement was made following a meet- 
ing in the Federation’s office which was attended 
by Meyer Lewis, personal representative of Presj- 
dent William Green of the A.F.L. on the West 
Coast, Secretary Vandeleur and representatives of 
various winery and distillery groups now organ- 
ized in California under direct federal union char- 
ters from the A.F.L. 


“The new council will co-ordinate the activities 
and interests of the workers in these industries 
and will operate on the same basis as the National 
Council of Agricultural Workers, formed here two 
years ago,” Vandeleur said. “Its purpose will be to 
assist in organization of the workers and bring 
about uniform conditions in the various units.” 


Plans call for the placing of a full-time organ- 
izer in the field to operate under the direct super- 
vision of the representatives of the A.F.L. and the 
California State Federation of Labor. 


It is estimated there are between 35,000 and 
40,000 workers employed in the various branches 
of the wine and distilling industries during the 
peak season in California, 

The organizational group will meet again during 
the coming week in the offices of the Federation 
to take final steps toward establishment of the 
National Council of Winery and Distillery Work- 
ers. Similar councils have been organized for vari- 
ous industries throughout the nation to serve as 
a clearing house of common problems. 

eae ee eee 
WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Margarete L. Clark, Chief of the Division of 
Industrial Welfare, reports that through the activi- 
ties of the division during the month of June, 
1939, wage adjustments amounting to $5711.13 
were collected and added to the earnings of women 
and minors in California, In addition, $8453.39 was 
reported as audit adjustments in plants operating 
on a piece-rate basis in the fruit and vegetable 
canning industry. 

2 ee 
W.P.A. EDUCATION PROGRAM 


To the summer schedule of art courses main- 
tained by the W.P.A. Education Program have 
been added three new evening classes in still life 
oil painting, according to an announcement by 
Mrs. Mildred Andrews, San Francisco supervisor 
of the program. Classes will meet every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday from 7 to 10:20 p. m. at 
916 Kearny street, room 706, A free course in 
meal planning and food preparation and a begin- 
ners’ French class has been added to the instruc- 
tion being given at the Westminster Center, Page 
and Webster streets. The food class meets 
Wednesday afternoons and evenings and_ the 
French class Monday and Friday evenings. For 
additional information call Douglas 7119. 
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Agricultural Workers 
Indorse Ed Vandeleur 


An indication of the solidarity of northern Cali- 
fornia cannery workers in support of the policies 
of the California State Federation of Labor was 
given on Sunday last with the announcement of 
the indorsement of the candidacy of Edward D. 
Vandeleur for re-election as secretary of the Fed- 
eration by the National Council of Agricultural 
Workers, representing more than 60,000 workers 
in the industry in California. 

The indorsement announcement was made by 
\v. M. Dunn, president of Cannery Workers’ 
Union No. 20324, Sacramento, and president of 
the National Council, which held its regular 
monthly meeting in San Francisco. 

Dunn also announced that major officers of four 
of the five largest cannery workers’ unions had 
been re-elected without opposition and will sup- 
port the Vandeleur administration of the Federa- 
tion, 

Resolutions Indorse Vandeleur 

The Council adopted a strong resolution of 
loyalty and support of Vandeleur. 

“The action of the National Council in indors- 
ing Secretary Vandeleur for re-election as secre- 
tary of the California State Federation of Labor 
and the unanimous re-election of officers of the 
major cannery unions, who have worked with 
Brother Vandeleur in negotiations which resulted 
in winning the best wages and working conditions 
the workers in the cannery industry have ever en- 
joyed, is our answer to the critics of the adminis- 
tration of the California State Federation of Labor, 
mainly radicals of one sort or another, and our 
pledge of loyalty to the principles of the American 
Federation of Labor,’ Dunn said. 

“We know, as one of labor’s largest groups in 
California, that Secretary Vandeleur is the one re- 
sponsible for winning our present exceptional 
wages and working conditions, and our action was 
taken in appreciation of the support he has given 
us,’ Dunn added. 

The unions involved in the elections are located 
in Sacramento, northern Alameda County (Oak- 
land), southern Alameda County (Hayward) and 
Stockton, The Santa Clara cannery workers elect 
officers in the fall. 

The officers of the various unions whose elec- 
tion was reported by Dunn follow: 

Election of Officers 

Sacramento—Cannery Workers’ Union No. 
20324: W. M. Dunn, president; Herman Laeber, 
vice-president; Theresa De Costa, secretary-treas- 
urer; Andrew Svilich, recording secretary; Syl- 
vester Weisgerber, sergeant-at-arms and trustee; 
James Halpin and George Cole, trustees. The 
union elects officers for a two-year term. 

Oakland, Northern Alameda County—Cannery 
Workers’ Union No. 20905: George Eastman, 
president; Chester Olivera, vice-president; Doro- 
thy Whitmarsh, recording secretary; Fred Tibbs, 
financial secretary; Riley Miller, sergeant-at-arms; 
Virgil Snider and Neil Wood, trustees. 

Hayward, Southern Alameda County—Cannery 
Workers’ Union No. 20843; E. F. Kroeger, presi- 
dent; Frank Pinetel, vice-president; Hal P. Angus, 
financial secretary; Harold Arendt, recording sec- 
retary; George Terry, sergeant-at-arms; Harry 
Rizzo and Walter Smithers, trustees. 

Stockton—Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20676: 
Gus Schneider, president; Harry Damos, vice- 
president; Lena Lema, financial secretary and 
husiness agent; William Curey, Roy Reynolds and 
Victor Mayer, trustees. 

Vandeleur made a detailed report of his activi- 
ties in behalf of labor legislation at the meeting. 


INDORSEMENT RESOLUTIONS 
Whereas, The National Council of Agricultural 
Workers is a duly sanctioned body of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, composed of regularly 
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elected delegates of various A.F.L. unions of fruit 
and vegetable cannery workers, dried fruit work- 
ers, field and other workers dependent upon the 
agricultural industry, mainly in California; and 

Whereas, It is the duty of delegates to this 
Council to work for and protect the interests of 
organized workers in the agricultural industry; 
and 

Whereas, The present organization of workers 
in the agricultural industry in California, and par- 
ticularly in the canning industry, was inaugurated 
by and has since been materially assisted by Ed- 
ward D. Vandeleur, as secretary of the California 
State Federation of Labor, and organizers under 
the Federation’s supervision; and 

Highest Wages, Best Conditions 

Whereas, As a result of the organizational ac- 
tivities of Secretary Vandeleur, and as a result of 
his constant and sincere advice and watchfulness 
against subversive factors seeking to control or 
destroy our unions, and his steadfast and loyal 
counsel and assistance in the negotiations for im- 
proved wages and working conditions the workers 
in the canning industry in particular, which has 
the majority representation in this Council, are 
now enjoying the highest wages and best working 
conditions in the history of the industry; and 

Whereas, Secretary Vandeleur has proven his 
faith to the bona fide principles of the American 
Federation of Labor and trade unionism as exem- 


Three 


plified by the A.F.L. and has given unstintingly of 
his own time in aiding the formation and mainte- 
nance of this Council and has never failed to an- 
swer a call for assistance or advice from any mem- 
ber local; and 
Obligations to Vandeleur 

Whereas, The member unions of this Council 
are obligated to Brother Vandeleur for the as- 
sistance he has given us; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this National Council of Agri- 
cultural Workers, in regular session assembled in 
the City of San Francisco this ninth day of July, 
1939, does hereby loyally and unanimously indorse 
the candidacy of Edward D. Vandeleur for re- 
election to the position of secretary-treasurer of 
the California State Federation of Labor. 


Old-Age Pension Raise 


Governor Olson has signed an amendment to 
California’s old-age pension act, increasing present 
aid to the aged. 

In signing the amendment to the measure en- 
acted during the administration of Governor 
Young, Olson said the revamped pension law 
placed California in the forefront in old-age sub- 
sistence legislation. He predicted the new act was 
now so designed that the recipients of aged bene- 
fits in California ultimately would receive a maxi- 
mum monthly pension of $75. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


ANGLO CALIFORNIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


JUNE 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U.S. Government Securities . 


State, Municipal Bonds, 
Other Securities . . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Bank Premises, Main Office and Branches 


$64,811,710.91 
65,437,935-23 


19,490,894.40 $149,740,540.54 
660,000.00 


45478,698.73 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances . . . 
Other Assets . . . . 
Loans and Discounts A 


3:491,652.05 
988,647.33 
68,669,481.74 
TOTAL $228,029,020.39 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . 


Preferred* 
Common 


Surplus . . 
Undivided Profits 


Reserves for Dividends, Interest, Contingencies 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . . . 


Other Liabilities . . . . 
Bienosite= =.) a. si isn ke 


. $18,000,000.00 
$ 8,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 


. . . 


4:090,000.00 
2,218,342.32 
1,723,95 5.87 
35499,487.42 
371,715.76 
198,125,519.02 


TOTAL $228,029,020.39 


*2,000,000 shares, par value $4 per share, retirable at issue price of $10 per share, 
Current dividend rate 312% on subscription price. 


ANGLO 
CALIFORNIA 
NATIONAL BANK 
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Oregon’s Anti-Picketing Law 

The action of an Oregon state court in validat- 
ing the anti-picketing law adopted at the last elec- 
tion will be a keen disappointment to all those 
citizens, whether members of a labor union or not, 
who are interested in improving the condition of 
the workers. 

On the other hand, it will be cause for rejoic- 
ing among those employers who, while exercising 
the right to organize for their own economic bene- 
fit, seize every opportunity to deny that right to 
the wage-worker. 

The general attack on workers’ rights instituted 
by the organized employers of the three Pacific 
Coast states last year, led by the Associated 
Farmers, was successful in but one of the three 
In that state, which is largely 
agricultural, unionism has made little progress 
outside the cities. This court decision should, and 
in all probability will, arouse union men and 
women to the seriousness of this so-far successful 
attack on their rights both as citizens and union 
members. 

Organized labor is a unit in this instance, and 
the assault of the employers on the workers is 
being resisted by all organizations of labor— 
American Federation of Labor, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and railroad brotherhoods. The 
amazing decision of the Oregon court will be ap- 
pealed to the highest courts, and if this pernicious 
legislation is allowed to stand it will not be for 
lack of means to carry on the litigation to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Who knows but that this combined attack on 
labor by organized employers may not prove to 
be a blessing in disguise to the unions? It may, 
and should, prove to the workers that unity be- 
tween the A.F.L. and the C.I.O. is absolutely 
necessary to the general welfare of labor. 

Se Se 
Economics of War 

It may seem high-minded and noble to talk 
about an economic war on dictator countries 
rather than say it with bullets, but it is just an- 
other way of sticking our neck out and asking for 
actual war, says an I.L.N.S. release. 

Consequently Americans should look with care 
into the propaganda that is leading us battleward. 

Russia is now fighting Japan in Siberia. Japan 
is trying to dislodge England and France from 
Asia. England and Soviet Russia would like our 
help. 

England, France and the United States are sell- 
ing war materials to Japan. Soviet Russia sells 
Japan nothing. Russia wants other countries to 
stop trading with Japan in order to make Stalin- 
ism safe in Siberia. So communists in the United 
States have their orders to stimulate the boycott 
movement against Japan. American labor has 
drawn a line—boycott goods manufactured in 
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Japan, but do not boycott raw materials needed 
by American workmen. Communists would elimi- 
nate that line. 

As for the scrap iron we are selling to Japan, 
we know that much of it is going into China, some 
of it in the form of shells. It is not going into a 
munitions reserve to fight the United States. At 
the same time the United States has put silk on 
the list of necessary war materials. When Japan 
gets control of Asiatic iron ore supplies she can 
stop her imports from us. When the du Ponts 
develop Nylon as a satisfactory substitute for 
silk we can stop importing silk. Is that the zero 
hour? 

Let’s face the facts. If we must go to war with 
Japan in order to check an evil force in the com- 
munity of nations let’s tackle the job with our 
eyes open. We don’t have to do it as a catspaw 
for Stalin. 

ee 
Unionism and Payrolls 

Anti-union employers and the journalistic hire- 
lings often break out with allegations that work- 
ing men and women do not realize tangible 
benefits from their membership in unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. Included 
in the more tangible benefits of trade union or- 
ganization is the wage protection which unions 
give their members. The extent of this protection 
is visualized in the current issue of the “Monthly 
Survey of Business” of the American Federation 
of Labor in a discussion of wages during recent 
months. The “Survey” says: 

“Strong trade unions have maintained wages 
during the 1938 recession, so that in industry as 
a whole there were only small declines. Wage 
increases this spring have brought workers’ hourly 
earnings almost back to the 1937 high point. In 
1937 earnings of factory workers reached an aver- 
age of 66% cents per hour in the last quarter; 
the 1938 recession reduced this to 63%4 cents in 
the third quarter, but by the first half of 1939 
earnings were back to 65 cents per hour. Wage 
cuts this year are giving place to wage increases. 
In 1938 cuts were reported affecting 376,000 of the 
6,900,000 factory workers covered by Labor De- 
partment records. Reports in 1939 (to April) 
showed less than 9000 receiving cuts and 19,000 
receiving increases.” 


poo a 
Topmost Tower of Reaction 

Vice-Chancellor Maja Leon Berry, high in the 
ranks of New Jersey judges, has ruled that strikes 
for union recognition are illegal, because they try 
to establish a “monopoly of employment.” He 
went on to say: 

“Has industry reached the point where the 
owner of the business has no longer the right to 
select his own employees and define his own busi- 
ness policies, to operate on the union or non-union 
plan as he pleases?” 

Such a perfect example of utter reactionism 
should be preserved indeed, but not in active con- 
trol of a state’s courts. He belongs in the museum 
class. He ranks with the Western judge of forty 
years ago who laid down the doctrine that there 
could be no such thing as a peaceful strike; and 
seems never to have heard of the judicial charter, 
so to speak, that Chief Justice Taft gave to unions 
by saying that they rose out of the necessities of 
the occasion. 

Judge Berry is consistent. He has ruled that 
free speech is a “qualified” right while property 
rights are “absolute.” He has declared, judicially, 
that “a strike is ended when the places of the 
strikers have been filled.” But he really functions 
as a horrible example, not as a working judge. 


Illinois has passed a lottery law, and 80 per 
cent of the takes is to go to “clear up slums.” 
Also, and perhaps more effectively, to make more 
slums. The only good thing about lottery “states- 
manship” is that it’s not so common as it used 
to be. 
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The Attack on Wages 


The expected has happened. Congress, following 
the reactionary committee that handled the relic; 
bill in the House, has abolished the prevailing 
wage on the W.P.A. It fixes an arbitrary wage for 
an arbitrary period, from 120 to 130 hours per 
month, and the new hourly wages are far below 
the prevailing union wage. In almost every state 
of the Union skilled workers in particular are pro- 
testing, and thousands are quitting. 

Carpenters in New York, for example, have 
been working forty-eight hours in the four-week 
period for $85.75. They are now required to work 
120 hours in the same period for $85.20. 

One would think that even a reactionary con- 
gressman would realize that this is a direct attack 
on the wages of all labor, especially of all skilled 
and unionized labor. One of the most encouraging 
things about the recession which the country has 
been going through since late in 1937 is that the 
cut in wages has been slight or even negligible. iy 
the South there has been an increase in most 
hourly wages since the W.P.A. came on the field, 
and the result has been a distinct rise in the 
Southern standards of living for labor. Now Uncle 
Sam slashes the hourly pay—and what can other 
employers be expected to do? 

Petitions are already coming in asking Congress 
to reconsider, and unions are certain to do all 
they can to get the wretched bungle righted. 

SS Sa 


Ignore Agricultural Workers 

The tendency of national parliaments dominated 
by property owning interests to ignore the inter- 
ests of working men and women in legislation 
affecting agriculture and industry was recently 
emphasized in the British House of Commons 
when the Agricultural Development Bill, popu- 
larly called the new agricultural subsidy bill, was 
under consideration. 

Representatives of organized labor pointed out 
that although the bill provides for further sub- 
sidies amounting to at least £5,500,000 a year for 
British oat and barley growers and sheep pro- 
ducers, in all of its thirty clauses there was not a 
word about the land worker. 

Labor spokesmen said that though they were 
anxious to establish the agricultural industry on a 
sure foundation, they opposed a bill which ignored 
the necessity of improving the lot of the agricul- 
tural workers. Although brought forward by the 
government for the alleged purpose of improving 
agriculture, the bill handed out millions of pounds 
in subsidies to British farmers, but contained no 
mention of wages, housing, social amenities or any 
of the needs of the agricultural laborers, 

ee ee ee 


Czechoslovaks and Poles 

Czechoslovaks by tens of thousands are re- 
ported slipping over the borders into Poland, 
some of them going on to Russia. Naturally and 
inevitably, most of them are young men; and all 
of them hate the whole nazi regime with an in- 
tense and bitter hatred. It is claimed that more 
than 18,000 of these Bohemians and Slovaks are 
forming a Czechoslovak legion to swing into 
the Polish army if war breaks. 

No one who knows much of the world war is 
surprised at all. Czechoslovakia was then part 
of the Austro-Hungarian empire, summoned to 
fight for a regime they hated. They were not 
given arms until in camp with soldiers of other 
breeds. They were not allowed so much as white 
handkerchiefs, lest they should signal the Russians. 

The first regiment of Prague went over to the 
Russian lines, bodily, taking even the band; and 
tens of thousands slipped over in less dramatic 
fashion. And when the Russian army went to pieces 
the Czechoslovaks in that army marched across 
Russia and Siberia to Vladivostok.—I.L.N.S. 
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Facing « Facts 


With PHILIP PEARL 


It never pays to argue with a zealot, because 
the fanatical mind isn’t open to reason. This holds 
especially true of the extremists in the C.I.O. 

But we number among our friends some well- 
meaning liberals who sincerely believe that the 
U.L.O. is a good thing for labor. Their knowledge 
of the labor movement is not fundamental but 
based on hearsay and impressions, They just have 
a feeling, cultivated by assiduous C.I.O. propa- 
ganda, that the John L. Lewis rebellionists are 
iotivated by progressive idealism, and this feeling 
has been heightened by the dramatic and spectac- 
ular fumadiddles of the C.I.O. 

Well, we want to address ourselves today to 
these friends of ours just because they are liberal- 
minded, because they are well-meaning and be- 
cause they are amenable to reason. We think we 
can show them the light. 

Just about a year ago the nation’s attention was 
centered on the 1938 political campaigns. The 
C.1.0., always boastful of its alleged political 
power, was raising quite an uproar. Through its 
alter ego, Labor’s Non-Partisan League, it made 
a great to-do about blacklisting candidates and 
defeating the ”enemies of labor” and so on. 

But, strangely enough, John L. Lewis person- 
ally was as silent as a tomb. He gave his per- 
sonal indorsement to only one candidate, the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers, who 
ran for the Democratic nomination for governor 
in Pennsylvania, 

There’s the Rub 


Now, if the C.I.O. has any political following in 
any state it should have it in Pennsylvania, be- 
cause the miners’ vote is so considerable there. 
One would have thought that Lewis would invade 
the state and make stump speeches in every town 
and hamlet in favor of his protege. But he didn’t. 
lle stayed away from Pennsylvania altogether. 
And his candidate lost anyhow. 

Of course, the practical politicians were hoping 
that Lewis would come into Pennsylvania, They 
knew—and their knowledge has been confirmed by 
the Gallup polls—how unpopular Lewis is with 
the great mass of voters in this country. The fact 
that he decided not to take any personal part in 
the Pennsylvania campaign proved that Lewis 
knew it too. 

There’s the rub. Here we have a man astute 
cnough to realize the public dislikes him so 
intensely that it will vote against a candidate he 
openly favors and for a candidate he openly op- 
poses, And yet this man presumes to become the 
leader of organized labor in the nation. 

Is that idealism? How can a man who realizes 
that he has forfeited public confidence believe he 
can help working men and women of this country 
hy continuing as their leader? How can a man so 
thoroughly and widely hated by the American 
people believe there is any hope of success for a 
rebel movement in organized labor which bears 
the stigma of his leadership? 


All of which brings up two more questions. 
Does Lewis care one whit about helping the work- 
ing men and women whom he presumes to repre- 
sent? Has he any interest in the labor movement 
other than his personal power and glory? 

Seek and Ye Shall Find 

We strongly urge our liberal friends to seek the 
answers to these questions. And we wish to re- 
mind them that it has been axiomatic in the labor 
movement ever since its earliest days that its only 
hope of success rested upon the good will of the 
public. 

We want our liberal friends to see the C.I.O. in 
its true light. We want them to be with us. We 
want them to understand the American Federation 


of Labor, its structure, its principles, its history 
and its future. 

The American Federation of Labor is not fixed. 
It is more responsive to the changing will of the 
majority than any other democratic organization 
in the world. It is not exclusive. There is room for 
every worker in the United States in its ranks. It 
is not stand-pat. There is room for every shade of 
thought in its councils. It is certainly not conser- 
vative. For if you examine the record you will 
find that the American Federation of Labor has 
been in the thick of the fight for every liberal and 
progressive piece of legislation adopted in the last 
half century. 

Finally, despite C.I.O. propaganda to the con- 
trary, the American Federation is not slow. You 
must remember that it is based on voluntarism. It 
cannot compel compliance of its own members. It 
must convince them of the right and depend upon 
the voluntary support of its members to achieve 
its goals. 

This is the organization the C.1.O. has sought to 
wreck in the name of idealism. To those of our 
friends who fell for this C.I.O. bunk we recom- 
mend a perusal of Gompers’ last message. We will 
quote but one paragraph in conclusion: 

“No lasting gain can ever come from compul- 
sion. If we seek to force, we but tear apart that 
which, united, is invincible. There is no way 
whereby our labor movement may be assured sus- 
tained progress in determining its policies and 
plans other than sincere democratic deliberation 
until a unanimous decision is reached. This may 
seem a cumbrous, slow method to the impatient, 
but the impatient are more concerned for im- 
mediate triumph than for the education of con- 
structive development.” 


That is the answer to the rebels. 
(The A.F.L. Weekly News Service) 


INCOME TAX PAYMENTS GAIN 
Income payments of individuals during the first 
five months of 1939 totaled $26,747,000,000, a gain 
of 3 per cent over the $26,150,000,000 received in 
the corresponding period of 1938, Secretary of 
Commerce Hopkins announces. 


———_oe____—_—— 


Reforestation Progress 
(1. L. N. S.) 

The Forest Service ought to go into the movie 
business. It is doing one of the truly great works 
of the country. It is snatching back from the 
winds and dust storms a territory bigger than any 
European country save Russia. It is doing this 
by planting shelter belts of trees on a 100-mile 
strip from the Canadian line down well into 
Texas. 

The 85,000,000 trees planted already are just 
a start at the work to be done. But a picture 
showing the dust storms, and the planting, and 
the way the trees are growing, and the children 
eating watermelons grown in the shelter of those 
trees and eaten in their shade, ought to “sell” 
the big idea to anybody. 

* * * 

What few people who have not been there can 
realize is that an enormous stretch of our semi- 
arid land is very good soil. It is largely what 
geologists call “loess,” a mixture of wind-blown 
sand, organic matter, and other things. The Forest 
Service—a branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—furnishes the trees and 
plants them. The farmers furnish land, fencing 
material and cultivation. 

As a result of the combination trees in these 
shelter belts, with only two full growing seasons, 
are running from twelve to twenty-four feet high. 
The first tree thus planted was set in the ground 
March 19, 1935; so none of them, when October 
comes this year, will have had more than five 
growing seasons, most of them much less. But in 
half the counties of seven states the farmers are 
clamoring for more trees. 


History of Labor 
In San Francisco 


By RUSSELL QUINN 


2.—Unions Begin to Form 

By 1853 San Francisco began to build the foun- 
dation to its house. For five years it had lived on 
the gold that had been washed down from the 
Sierra hills, but now that it was giving out the 
city saw the necessity of building up industries to 
support the large body of idle men who had 
drifted in from the gold fields. Six foundries, four 
sawmills, eleven flour mills, eighteen breweries, a 
sugar refinery, a furniture factory and numerous 
other smaller establishments supplied the city with 
the necessities of life and gave employment to 
thousands of workers. Property assessments in- 
creased over $10,000,000 a year. In the summer of 
1853 more than six hundred buildings were 
erected. 

The workers soon realized that to enjoy some 
of the benefits of this prosperity they must organ- 
ize. That summer unions were formed among the 
carpenters, plasterers, painters, tinners, ship- 
wrights and caulkers, longshoremen, steamship 
and steamboat firemen and coal passers, black- 
smiths, and riggers and stevedores. The team- 
sters, printers and bricklayers had already made 
attempts at unionization, and in this year reorgan- 
ized their unions. 


All through the turbulent up-and-down history 
of the labor movement in San Francisco the 
printers exercised a steady, progressive influence. 
In 1854 they obtained a national charter, the first 
on the Coast, and they were the first to win a 
strike against the powerful newspapers. At one 
time, at the end of a long, bitter union-busting 
campaign, the secretary of the employers’ associa- 
tion boasted that every union in the city had been 
broken with the exception of the printers. They 
formed a rallying point around which defeated 
unionists gathered hope and courage to fight again 
the good fight, more than once. 

As with all workers, the printers were not 
always successful in their battles for better condi- 
tions. Many of the early struggles ended in defeat. 
In 1853 they challenged the powerful “Alta Cali- 
fornia” and saw their union practically disrupted. 
But the following year they consolidated their 
forces and obtained a national charter. They knew 
what it was to lose a battle, but not the war. 


All of the unions that were formed in this year 
were openly challenged by the employers, Every 
one went through a strike, and most of the pickets 
knew the feel of a stout club crashing on the tops 
of their heads. The workers had no protection and 
had to fight their battles in the old rough-and- 
tumble way. However, most of the strikes were 
won, and from those that were not many valuable 
lessons were learned and used in the long pull that 
San Francisco workers were to make in the com- 
ing years to make more of the good things of life 
available to those who produced them. 

From these beginnings of unionism the San 
Francisco worker was to go ahead through many 
battles, through many defeats, on to many vic- 
tories. His was a heroic and thrilling struggle. 

(Continued Next Week) 
ge ne 
SENATE GETS WAR VOTE BILL 


The Senate Judiciary Committee on July 6 
reported to the Senate without recommendation 
two proposed constitutional amendments calling 
for a national referendum on war, On an amend- 
ment proposed by Senator La Follette and others, 
the committee’s vote was five to nine, but in view 
of the interest shown in the question it was de- 
cided to give the Senate an opportunity to vote 
on it. The committee voted against a _ similar 
amendment sponsored by Senator Wiley, but also 
agreed to send that proposal to the Senate without 
recommendation. 
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Big Things Expected 
From President’s Plan 


(From “Labor’’) 

The  $4,000,000,000  self-liquidating program 
which President Roosevelt laid before Congress 
recently may turn out to be one of the most im- 
portant features of the “new deal’s” war on de- 
pression, 

As one commentator said, “the problem of un- 
employment is now to be attacked with ‘Big 
Berthas’ instead of with peashooters.” 

Actually, as “Labor” has pointed out, the pro- 
gram contains no new ideas. When President 
Hoover was dealing with the depression he seri- 
ously considered the plan. It was also suggested 
to President Roosevelt early in his administration 
and discarded because he felt that it could not get 
into action quick enough. 


Government Guarantees Loans 

The program simply provides government-guar- 
anteed loans for projects that can pay their way— 
such as home-building, low-cost housing, high- 
ways, rehabilitation of railroad rolling stock and 
other forms of construction which will produce 
both jobs and revenue. This work is to supplement 
existing relief activities. 

Administration spokesmen in Congress will 
make an effort to obtain quick approval. Joint 
legislation is to be sponsored by Senator Alben 
W. Barkley of Kentucky and Congressman Sam 
Rayburn of Texas. Apparently there are enough 
votes to put the measure through. 

Of course, the suggestion has encountered stiff 
opposition, as do all “new deal” proposals. Some 
elements of business are having fits. One of their 
propagandists in Washington is crying ‘“Social- 
ism.” 


Wail From Wall Street 

On the heels of the President’s message the 
“Wall Street Journal’ devoted almost its entire 
editorial space to a vigorous denunciation, and fol- 
lowed it up the next day with another blistering 
attack, It all means, the “Journal” insisted, that 
the country is going “totalitarian.” 

Senator Harry F. Byrd and other “new deal” 
foes joined the chorus. 

From a different quarter came criticism of the 
President’s idea that $500,000,000 should be “ear- 
marked” to encourage trade with foreign coun- 
tries. The money is to be spent in this country to 
finance farm and other exports. 

Progressives Scout Wisdom 

“Are we going to lend money to South Amer- 

ican countries which are already in default billions 
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of dollars on securities sold to our people?” the 
critics asked. Progressives like Borah, Norris and 
LaFollette scouted the wisdom of this plan. 

The President denied that there is any connec- 
tion between the defaulted loans to Latin-Ameri- 
can countries and his program. He recalled that 
those defaulted debts were “ancient frauds of the 
20s,” contracted when the big bankers, aided by 
the government then in power, were literally 
forcing loans on Latin-American countries with 
little regard for their ability to repay. 

“F, D.” Raps Big Bankers 

“We forced these bonds on South American 
countries,” the President said, “and then forced 
them into the public’s hands in the United States 
through the old method of using the little local 
banks, which were told by big bankers, ‘We take 
your money and put it in the call market, so you 
must take a given number of bonds and palm them 
off on your customers.’ ” 

Many banks were driven to the wall as a result 
of this practice, the President asserted. 

The scheme has been “played up” by the news- 
papers in a manner that gives the impression that 
billions will be put immediately to work. That is 
not the case. 

Off to Modest Start 

Advocates of the program concede that at the 
start nothing sensational may be expected, esti- 
mating that between $500,000,000 and $1,000,000,000 
may be spent the first year. But, they argue, once 
the program is launched it will steadily gain mo- 
mentum and may be just what is needed to place 
the country again on its feet. 

As outlined by the President, during the com- 
ing fiscal year $300,000,000 will be loaned for the 
construction of non-federal projects, such as hous- 
ing, waterworks, sewage disposal plants, roads, 
bridges, etc., and during the next four years $800,- 
000 000 will be available for the same purposes. 

Three-Year Rail Program 

During three years, it is planned, $500,000,000 
will be put into rolling stock to be leased to the 
railroads, with $100,000,000 made available next 
year. 

For rural electrification there is “earmarked” 
$460,000,000, of which only $20,000,000 will be 
spent in 1940. Of $500,000,009 to be loaned to re- 
habilitate farm tenants, half will be spent in 1940 
and the remainder in 1941. 

A total of $500,000,000 is to be loaned to foreign 
countries, of which $200,000,000 will be advanced 
next year. 

As loans are repaid the money will go into a 
revolving fund, to be reloaned as often as neces- 
sary. 


Confidence in Carmody 
If anybody can get the plan off to a flying start 
and keep it going he is John M. Carmody, R.E.A. 
administrator, just named by the President to head 
the newly-formed Federal Works Agency, with 
direction over P.W.A., W.P.A., public roads, Na- 
tional Park Service, housing and the Procurement 
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Section of the Treasury, which erects all federal 
buildings and maintains thousands already con- 
structed. 

In his position Carmody will have his eyes on 
all but one phase of the program. Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the R.F.C., will also play a big part 
in his new position as head of all government lend. 
ing agencies. 

“Jack” Carmody has terrific driving power and 
the ability to get things done. Those who are 
familiar with his record are confident he will push; 
construction faster and further than any of his 
predecessors. 

Good Out of Nazareth 

Carmody’s public career is a smashing answer 
to the old query, “Can anything good come out of 
Nazareth?” 

Perhaps his most important assignment came 
when he was switched by the President to the 
Rural Electrification Administration at a _ time 
when it had bogged down in administrative futil- 
ity. He breathed new life into the R.E.A. and 
made it one of the most popular of “new deal” 
agencies. 

Carmody is a rugged fellow, who shoots straight 
from the shoulder. Labor has complete confidence 
in him and believes he will measure up to the tre- 
mendous responsibilities imposed upon him. 

Best at Least Cost 

His job, Carmody said, is to co-ordinate the 
work of the present agencies, with the object of 
“giving the public the best possible service at the 
least possible cost.” He intends to make a survey 
to determine the extent of overlapping and where 
cuts can be made without reducing efficiency. Red 
tape will be rigidly eliminated, he said. 

“The public is entitled to know,” he declared, 
“that its money is being spent effectively and effi- 
ciently. There is no reason in the world why any 
government agency cannot be run just as effi- 
ciently as any private business. 

Defends Politicians 

“Our critics say we won’t be allowed to do it— 
that politicians are not concerned about economy. 
I haven’t had that experience. In no public office 
I have held has there been any pressure to load 
pay-rolls or to do anything that is not right and 
proper. 

“Men in Congress and in public life generally, 
I have found, appreciate more and more the need 
of getting things done as quickly and inexpen- 
sively as is compatible with satisfactory output.” 

The President’s new program, Carmody empha- 
sized, is designed to put idle money as well as 
idle men to work. 

“It means,” he added, “more jobs for labor, big- 
ger and better orders for manufacturers and more 
business for merchants. There is really no limit to 
the good that may be accomplished.” 

ae eee 
URGED TO FIGHT AGGRESSION 

The British Mine Workers’ Federation, meeting at 
Swansea, Wales, has adopted a message to be sent 
to German miners by broadcasts and underground 
channels, reminding Germans that British miners 
fought with them “against the pernicious Ver- 
sailles treaty.” The message added: “Dictators by 
aggression are forcing nations to war. We urge 
and plead with you to assist us in this fight against 
aggression, from whatever country it comes.” 
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Organization Work of 
Machinists Continues 


Many people in the United States take vacations 
during the summer. But these respites from work 
evidently are not appropriated by the representa- 
tives of the International Association of Machin- 
ists, an affiliate of the American Federation of 
Labor, says the A.F.L. News Service. 

The fact that the arduous efforts of the Machin- 
ists’ representatives to strengthen the organization 
and improve the economic conditions of its mem- 
bers are carried on unceasingly is set forth in the 
July issue of the “Machinists’ Monthly Journal,” 
which lists 218 new or renewed agreements re- 
cently signed. 

Many of the contracts carry wage increases, 
shorter hours and vacations with pay. Practically 
all of the contracts stipulate higher rates for over- 
time work and work on holidays and Sundays than 
for regular time, and regulations safeguarding 
seniority are extensively applied. 

Eureka, Calif.. was the banner town for the 
period covered by the Machinists’ report, with 
iifty-seven renewed or new agreements and three 
renewed memorandums of understanding signed. 
Peoria, Ill, comes next, with eighteen agreements, 
five of them with automotive contract shops and 
nine with machine shops. In Astoria, Ore., agree- 
iments were renewed with fifteen automobile deal- 
ers and repair shops. In Palo Alto, Calif., eleven 
automobile dealers were signed up, and in Red- 
wood City, Calif., nine automobile dealers affixed 
their signatures to the union agreement. 


It should be pointed out that the 218 agreements 
listed do not tell the whole story. Some of them 
are multiple agreements in which employers’ asso- 
ciations sign for a number of firms. In San Mateo, 
Calif., for example, the agreement with the San 
Mateo County Motor Car Dealers’ Association 
covers ten firms. In Seattle, Wash., the agreement 
with the Automotive Maintenance Association in- 
cludes seventy-five individual shops. In King 
County Wash., the agreement renewed with the 
King County Dealers’ Association covers fourteen 
firms, and in Mobile, Ala., the agreement with the 
Southern Kraft Corporation covers the firm’s eight 
paper mills and one bag factory. If the different 
firms covered by the multiple agreements were 
segregated as individual units the number of 
agreements listed would be increased by more than 
one hundred, 

ee es 
TROOPS FOR STRIKE DUTY 

Governor Luren D. Dickinson of Michigan has 
ordered state troopers to prepare for duty at the 
gates of General Motors’ Fisher body plant in 
Pontiac, scene of two violent clashes in the last 
few days in connection with a C.I.O, United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ strike. Captain Laurence A. 
Lyon of the state police said he would be on hand 
with 120 troopers, prepared to make arrests under 
the state riot act if further disorders occur. 

See 
C.I1.0. WAREHOUSEMEN INDICTED 

Seventeen C.I.O. warehouse unionists were 
indicted by the Los Angeles County grand jury 
this week on charges of labor violence in connec- 
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tions with the recent California Milling Company 
strike, in which seven non-strikers were severely 
beaten. Lloyd C. Seelger, organizer for Ware- 
house Workers and Longshoremen’s unions, was 
the first taken in custody. He was charged with 
conspiracy and seven counts of felonious assault. 
Other defendants were being sought. 
ee a 
SMITH NOT A CANDIDATE 
Paul C. Smith, general manager of the San 
Francisco “Chronicle,” who has been spoken of 
as a candidate for mayor at the coming election, 
and for whom 40,000 voters are claimed to have 
signed petitions urging him to make the race, has 
announced that he will not be a candidate. 
ae 
WATERFRONT ARBITRATION ENDS 
Closing arguments in the arbitration proceed- 
ings of the dispute that recently resulted in a ten- 
day tie-up of the port were given this week before 
Dean Wayne Morse. Morse said his decision 
would be forthcoming within two weeks. 
SCHOOL SAFETY PATROLS 
The number of boys and girls serving as mem- 
bers of the School Safety Patrol throughout the 
United States is approximately 275,000, reports the 
California State Automobile Association. 
> 


South San Francisco Butchers 
Go on Strike for Union Shop 


Some 360 members of the Butchers’ Union 
walked out of the Armour & Co. packing plant in 
South San Francisco Tuesday in protest at the 
employment of thirty-eight non-union workers. 

Milton Maxwell, international union vice-presi- 
dent, said the men refused to join the union, and 
indicated his men would not return until a closed- 
shop agreement is made. 


What Is a Union? 


All good unionists are supposed to know what 
a union is. Most of them do. But how many 
unionists are there who are prepared to give the 
answers to the man in the street about unions? 
And this man in the street needs correct informa- 
tion after reading the anti-union daily press. 


“What Is a Union?” is a pamphlet written by 
Samuel Kalish of Teachers’ Union No, 430 of Los 
Angeles. It is divided into sections—the history 
of the labor movement, form and structure of 
union collective bargaining, and labor strife. The 
author asks questions and proceeds to answer 


them in such simple language that all can under- 
stand. As a teacher, the author has been so fair 
that the pamphlet can boast on its front page 
indorsements by the American Legion, the chief 
of the adult division in the State Department of 
Education, and the conservative Business and Pro- 
fessional Federation of California. 
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Fortieth Convention of 
State Labor Federation 


The official call for the fortieth annual conven- 
tion of the California State Federation of Labor, 
to be held in Oakland September 25-29, will go 
out this week to all affiliated organizations, it 
was announced by Edward D. Vandeleur, secre- 
tary, 

Originally scheduled to have been held in San 
Jose, the convention was ordered changed to Oak- 
land by the executive council of the Federation 
because of the hotel and housing situation in San 
Jose, after the Santa Clara County Central Labor 
Council committee in charge of arrangements for 
the San Jose convention had agreed it would be 
impractical to hold the convention there. 

The convention sessions will be held in Oak- 
land Municipal Auditorium beginning at 10 a.m. 
Monday, September 25. Official hotel headquar- 
ters will be at the Hotel Oakland. 

All affiliated organizations receiving credentials 
are urged by Secretary Vandeleur to return them 
as early as possible, properly filled out, to facili- 
tate dispatch of reduced rate railroad transporta- 
tion certificates, and also to give the housing com- 
mittee in Oakland an opportunity to know what 
accommodations are desired by delegates. 

The housing committee is preparing an official 
list of fair hotels and other accommodations, 
which will be sent to all delegates when their 
names are known by the return of credentials and 
with the forwarding of the railroad identification 
certificates. 

og 
CALIFORNIA’S GRAPE CROP 

California will have a 1939 grape crop of 2,296,- 
000 tons this season, or 235,000 less tons than were 
produced in 1938, 
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_Run o’ the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President San Francisco Typographical Union 

President Claude M. Baker left Saturday after- 
noon for Colorado Springs, after spending a week 
in San Francisco. After participating in the Joint 
Conference on Treasure Island Mr. Baker devoted 
himself to an attempt to come to some agreement 
with the publishers on the newspaper scale now 
under arbitration. All of last week he sat in with 
the union’s representatives on the arbitration 
board, and at times it seemed an amicable settle- 
ment might be reached on the basis of proposals 
made by him, The final outcome was a complete 
refusal on the part of the employers to agree to 
any reasonable proposal, and it became necessary 
for President Baker to propose a fifth man, which 
he did in the person of Professor Paul H. Douglas 
of Chicago. A wire from Professor Douglas 
informs us he will be available next month and 
will accept the invitation to act as arbiter. He also 
states he will be available for but one week; there- 
fore quick action should be in order. 


The union is in receipt of a check for $6 from 
the Printing Industries Day Committee as our 
portion of the surplus after the Printing Industries 
Day at the Fair on June 10. The affair was a com- 
plete success, so much so part of the surplus was 
used to maintain the exhibit at the Fair until July 
5 for those attending the Pacific Advertising Clubs 
convention. No. 21 is given sincere thanks for the 
whole-hearted support given this convention. A 
glaring contrast is apparent here when we con- 
sider the lukewarm attitude of the printers toward 
our own conference held on Treasure Island July 
1 and 2, when the attraction from a printer’s point 
of view should have been far greater, in that Presi- 
dent Baker and other international officials were 
present to give us a send-off, topped with ad- 


dresses by Governor Olson, Lieutenant-Governor 


Patterson and other prominent people in the 
printing industry. Oh, well! 

J. J. Saunders, proofreader on the Modesto 
“Bee,” visited in San Francisco over the week-end 
on his way to Grants Pass, Ore., where he will 
spend a month’s vacation and at the same time 
look after affairs on his ranch at that place. 

Secretary MacLeod, accompanied by her two 
sons, is enjoying this week at Tahoe. 

George Roberts, foreman of the Chicago “Amer- 
ican,” accompanied by his wife, spent the week- 
end in San Francisco visiting friends and taking 
in the Exposition prior to leaving for southern 
California. 

W. H. Wells of Portland Union visited head- 
quarters on Tuesday. Mr, Wells had been in San 
Francisco for the better part of a week, visiting 
the Exposition daily. 

Frank DeJarnett of the “Chronicle” chapel is 
confined in a hospital as the result of a general 
run-down condition, it is reported. 

William H. Anderson of San Jose, brother of 
Oscar Anderson, a member of No. 21, succumbed 
to a heart attack in that city on July 6. Mr. Ander- 
son, a native of California, was 63 years 11 months 
of age at the time of his death. Funeral services 
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were held at the Monahan, O’Brien & Moriarty 
chapel in San Jose, July 8, and interment was at 
Oak Hill Memorial Park. ‘ 

Jack L. Begon, state campaign director for the 
Alexander Watchman Committee, spent most of 
the week in Los Angeles, and while there super- 
vised the setting up of a committee to handle the 
campaign in that territory. 


Call-Bulletins—By “Hoot” 

Joe Lang has a very bad throat—in fact, he can- 
not talk above a whisper. 

Jim Ramsey entered one of those spelling bees 
the other day. Jim fell down on the word desiccate 
—spelled it with two “s’s” and one “c.” Jim 
blamed it on the machinist, saying the other “c” 
didn’t drop. 

“Dioc” Chappelle got so envious of the boys who 
have been on vacation showing off their tan that 
he took a bath with a sun lamp the other day. 
Now “Doc” is envious of the boys who have no 
tan. 

Conley Stuart, boss on the night side, is off. 
Rumor says he has gone to the City of the Angels. 

Add this to your list of first-timers: ‘‘Deacon” 
Folger visited the Fair last Friday for the first 
time. “Deac” did not see the famous Sally. His 
wife was along. But he induced her to go through 
the Gayway just in case. 

Bert Sheridan is still among the “missing.” 

Times must be getting tough. Saw one of the 
boys with a match stuck into the end of his cigar. 
Must have been good to the last puff. 

One or two situations have been put back on 
the board since the school vacations have started. 


Golf News—By J. W. C. 

A few brief notes picked up at the last tourney: 
Winner of the day, Ralph Iusi of Metcalf & Lit- 
tle, certainly spread-eagled the field with his 75, 
leading the rest of the tourney by eight strokes. 
. .. Ralph had a 34 on the first nine but faded a 
little coming home, otherwise he would have had 
the lowest score turned in at any of the tourneys. 
. . . Some mistake was made in picking up clubs 
in similar bags. . . . Someone took Charlie Mon- 
roe’s clubs, but Charlie recovered them, a little 
later laid them down and presto! they again dis- 


appeared. ... Charlie was fortunate (?) in getting 
them back for the second time, but says that no 
one except himself could use them. . . . It is 


rumored that when they were recovered the sec- 
ond time a $5 bill was pinned to them with a note 
apologizing for the serious mistake that had been 
made and that the taker certainly felt sorry for 
the party that had to use such relics as were in the 
bag, and to use the fiver for a start to some new 
ones. ... Ronald Cameron made a rush trip down 
to Stephens Creek the morning of the tourney, 
and on the way back got lost and broke all exist- 
ing speed records in getting back to Crystal 
Springs just in time to catch the last foursome. 
. .. Ron got off to a very shaky start on the first 
nine but settled down and turned in the next to 
lowest score for the day... . “Cy” Stright, man- 
about-town, officer of the association, was present 
at Crystal Springs after a slight touch of old age 
had kept him away from the previous one. .. . The 
tournaments are always brighter with “Cy” out 
there pitching with the rest of the boys.... L. L. 
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Sheveland in his wanderings in and out of the job 
offices has managed to spread the news of the 
association’s outings, and due to Shev’s good 
work the job shops are getting out a good turnout 
at each tourney... . Shev had Lynn Aldrich and 
Les Claypool of Parker’s out at the last one, both 
newcomers, and we expect the boys at all future 
tourneys. ... And our thanks to Shev for his good 
work, ... George Hearst, off on a vacation, started 
it by turning out and winning runner-up prize in 
Class C ... while Harry Darr, one of our stand- 
bys, was working for George. . .. Other newcom- 
ers were Bert Simons of Knight-Counihan and 
Ned DiGrazia of L. G. Wolfe Company... both 
fellows well known in the commercial end and 
both fine fellows to golf with... . And don’t for- 
get the anniversary party. 

As announced in the Labor Clarion last week, 
that due to the rapid growth of the association 
all golfers had to be reclassified to allow for a 
more equitable distribution of prizes, and that a 
new class was to be started called the champion- 
ship class, the committee announces with pleasure 
that the following golfers will make up the cham- 
pionship class and will participate as such in all 
future tourneys. The other classes will be pub- 
lished from week to week: Championship class: 
Ralph Iusi, Louis Henno, Harvey Bell, Ronald 
Cameron, Wallace Kibbee, Joe Rooney, Verne 
McDill, “Cy” Stright, Paul Wipfli, C. E. Nichol- 
son and E. M. Blackford. 

ee, 


Woman’s Auxiliary to No. 21 


By Mrs. Myrtle L. Sadler 


The executive committee of Woman’s Auxiliary 
to Typographical Union No, 21 met at the home 
of Mrs. Nora J. Swenson, 345 Leavenworth street, 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday, July 11, and transacted a great 
deal of business necessary to the coming regular 
meeting, which will be held Tuesday evening, July 
18, at 8 o'clock, at Sagamore Hall, Redmen’s 
building, 240 Golden Gate avenue. All members 
are requested to be present, as permanent com- 
mittees will be selected to function for the coming 
year and other matters of importance will come 
before this meeting. 


Our secretary reports a great many inquiries 
from prospective members who are quite anxious 
to join the auxiliary, and from all indications we 
will surely double our present membership in a 
very short time. 

A membership drive will be started after the 
meeting of July 18, and we intend to contact all 
ladies eligible to join. 

The aims and purposes, together with the bene- 
ficial features of the auxiliary, will be explained 
thoroughly, and with the many attractive features 
offered by this organization we feel all lady mem- 
bers of San Francisco Typographical Union No. 
21 will find it highly profitable, both from a social 
and fraternal standpoint, to become members, 


Woman’s Auxiliary to No. 21 can and will be- 
come one of the outstanding woman’s auxiliaries 
in the Bay area, and already has received the con- 
gratulations of other San Francisco auxiliaries for 
the efficient manner in which it was organized, and 
for the good it has accomplished in boosting the 
cause of unionism. 

The Labor Clarion has given us as much space 
as necessary and will continue doing so, but in 
order to write on matters of interest to all your 
correspondent requests members having news of 
interest to telephone her, Walnut 7830. With your 
help we can make this a weekly column of interest 
to all. = 


We again repeat our slogan—“Spend union- 
earned money for union-label products and union 
services.” 
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Administrator Andrews 
Opposes Amendments to 
Wages and Hours Law 


Elmer F. Andrews, administrator of the wage 
and hour division, United States Department of 
Labor, has. condemned the proposed amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act as “a bill to 
lower wages and establish longer hours of work. 
ife denonunced the opponents of wage and hour 
legislation for their attempts to secure emasculat- 
ing amendments to the act at a time when it has 
been in effect for only seven months. 

Andrews said: “This bill threatens the working 
standards not only of 11,000,000 workers coming 
within the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, but of every worker in America, because it 
proposes to recognize in federal law low wages 
and long hours.” He said further that “this legis- 
lation is being supported by well-financed lobby 
zroups who are hell-bent on taking from clerical 
and industrial workers the social gains which 
have been made during the last year.” 

The full statement of the administrator follows: 

“Last February I stated to the House Labor 
Committee that I would be glad to support certain 
clarifying amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The changes proposed in these amend- 
ments were all of a non-controversial character 
and were generally agreed to and believed to be 
a desirable improvement of the act. These changes 
were embodied in H. R. 5435, introduced by Mrs. 
Norton, chairman of the House Labor Committee. 
Powerful lobby groups who have always been 
unfriendly to labor have transformed the original 
hill into an attempted emasculation of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Favors Clarifying Amendments 

“It is obvious now that no bill can be passed at 
this session of the Congress without opening up 
the act generally for revision. The most contro- 
versial issues have been injected—issues upon 
which there are sharp differences of opinion, some 
of which involve proposals to exempt hundreds of 
thousands of employees. Such questions cannot be 
intelligently decided except by time and experience 
in the administration of the law. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act has been in effect but seven months 
and there has been no real opportunity to deter- 
mine conclusively what its effects will be. This 
is no time for a general revision of the statute. 

“H. R. 5435, with the proposed amendments of 
the House Labor Committee, would repeal the 
benefits of the act for hundreds of thousands of 
workers. 

“In the lumber industry 150,000 employees 
would be removed from the present forty-four- 
hour work-week and worked up to sixty hours a 
week for thirty-eight work-weeks with no hour 
limitation at all during the remaining fourteen 
work-weeks. 

“One hundred and twenty-five thousand em- 
ployees engaged in packing fresh fruits and vege- 
tables would be given a complete exemption from 
both minimum wages and maximum hours. 

“Seventy-three thousand employees engaged in 
handling and processing tobacco (consisting prin- 
cipally of negro workers) would be completely re- 
moved from the minimum wage and maximum 
hour provisions. 

“Tens of thousands of employees engaged in 
canning plants, slaughter houses, terminal grain 
clevators, etc., would be removed from practically 
all protection from overtime hours. 

“The jobs of tens of thousands of factory work- 
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ers are endangered because of the provision of the 
bill demanding that I allow lower wage rates for 
home-workers. This provision runs counter to half 
a century of experience and the trend in all civil- 
ized countries. 

“In my judgment this legislation should be en- 
titled ‘a bill to lower wages and establish longer 
hours of work.’ A vote for this bill is a vote to 
nullify the act. This bill threatens the working 
standards not only of the 11,000,000 workers com- 
ing within the provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, but of every worker in America, because 
it proposes to recognize in federal law low wages 
and long hours. 

“Tf the precedent is established of excluding 
large numbers of employees without a factual basis 
merely because of the demand of an employer 
pressure group, no worker covered by this act can 
long expect to receive its benefits. Such a legis- 
lative reward is an invitation to other employer 
pressure groups to secure a similar exemption for 
their workers. 

Would Handicap Labor Unions 

“Moreover, in recognizing intolerably long hours 
for hundreds of thousands of employees, the bill 
would handicap labor unions in securing reasonable 
hours in their collective bargaining agreements. 

“But even this doesn’t satisfy the opponents of 
labor. It is not enough to exempt from the bene- 
fits of the act loggers, packers of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, tobacco stemmers, and to impose intol- 
erably long hours upon employees of canners, 
slaughtering houses, terminal grain elevators and 
upon thousands of others, and to foster underpaid 
home-work. Now I am advised that these groups 
and others seeking exemptions are undertaking to 
have the House consider this bill under a rule 
which will permit amendments from the floor, at 
which time proposals to exempt all clerical work- 
ers, all wholesalers, all canners, all packers, all 
sawmill operators, all telephone and telegraph 
workers, all miners, all truckers and all ware- 
housemen will be pressed. 

“Every workingman in America has real cause 
for immediate concern because this legislation is 
being supported by well-financed lobby groups 
who are hell-bent on taking from clerical and in- 
dustrial workers the social gains which have been 
made during the last year.” 

——————@—____ 


FEWER CAR MAKERS 
Of the sixty-nine automobile manufacturing 
firms that were in operation in 1910, only eight 
remain in the industry today. 
_— ee 


Libel Against Relief Workers 
Disproved by New York Incident 


It’s too bad that those who say relief workers 
do not want regular jobs were not here this week 
to see living refutation of the slander, says a New 
York correspondent of “Labor.” 

The city requested applications for an examina- 
tion for chauffeurs, to be held next fall. Later 
fifty-eight jobs will be available, paying $1200 to 
$1500. 

More than 6500 men madly scrambled to get 
their names on the roll. Hundreds waited in line 
all night, and a few had been there for more than 
twenty-four hours. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

The regular monthly meeting of San Francisco 
Mailers’ Union No. 18 will be held at the Labor 
Temple on Sunday afternoon, July 16. 

Secretary-Treasurer Bailey and Bernice Ched- 
ester report having had an enjoyable deep-sea fish- 
ing excursion in the waters adjacent to Santa Cruz 
last week. Secretary Bailey, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, spent three days last week 
touring the Russian River section. The Bailey trio 
report having had an enjoyable tour, even though 
it was limited, owing to Secretary-Treasurer 
Bailey’s presence being required here on official 
business. 

Peter Costello of Los Angeles last week made 
a brief visit to this section. He worked on papers 
here for a time some twenty years ago. 

After a year’s stay in this city P. C. Roberts 
returned to Los Angeles. 

Change and adaptation is a law of life from 
which alleged “leaders” of mailers are not exempt, 
and which may have far-reaching effects in upset- 
ting the “status quo” in “high official circles” of 
the M.T.D.U. 

In what is reliably reported as having been a 
hotly-contested fight, the anti-Roberts forces de- 
feated the Roberts candidates for chapel chair- 
men of the “Globe-Democrat” and “Post-Dis- 
patch” chapels, the two major chapels of the St. 
Louis union, by a nearly three to one vote. By 
a safe majority the anti-Roberts forces hold a bal- 


ance of power in the “home-town” union of. 


Munro Roberts, secretary-treasurer of the M.T. 
D.U. The political turn-over in St. Louis union, 
along with rebellion now in full swing threatening 
the tenure of foreman control in New York union, 
may lead to members of other M.T.D.U. unions 
plucking up sufficient courage to throw off domi- 
nation by foremen, the real pillars under the 
M.T.D.U. The overhead, including the costly 
mailer injunction, has been a big financial drain 
upon the treasuries of unions affiliated with it; its 
national conventions, farcical affairs, show no bene- 
fits derived from the thousands of dollars poured 
into the now almost defunct treasury of the 
M.T.D.U. Simply a leaderless organization— 
“watchful waiting’—do-nothing officers—preamble 
of its book of laws a dead letter—yet Chicago and 
Los Angeles reaffiliated with it—but—why? 
ee 


DR. BLOCH MARRIED 

Dr. Louis Bloch, member of the United States 
Maritime Labor Board, and former attache of the 
State Department of Industrial Relations, was 
married this week to Mrs. Frances Gibson Wil- 
loughby. The newly married couple will leave soon 
to make their home in Washington, D. C. 

Se 

Cincinnati has inaugurated a union-built hous- 
ing program. It’s 100 per cent union from the 
floor of the basement to the top of the chimney. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Ca streets. Secre- 
tary's office and headquarters, oom 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. bel Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone. MArket 6304. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, July 7, 1939 
Called to order at 8:20 p. m. 
Shelley. 
Roll Call—Vice-President Palacios excused; 
Delegate Foley appointed vice-president pro tem. 
Credentials—Building Service Employees, Local 
14, D. E. Brown vice J. Sturgeon; Bartenders No. 
41, Bert Gaffney vice Al Condrotte; Electrical 
Workers No. 6, Frank Kehaly and W. H. Dieder- 
icksen; Web Pressmen No. 4, Thomas Hines vice 
M. Keegan; Waitresses No. 48, Frankie Behan, 
Lizzie Bryant, Nonie Cordes, Marguerite Finken- 
binder, Winnie Hall, Lettie Howard, Elizabeth 
Kelly, May Murry, Gussie Neubert and Irene 
Slater; Retail Department Store Employees, 
Local 1100, Frank Rogers vice Zoe Fiske; Lumber 
Clerks and Lumber Handlers No. 2559, M. Bent- 
ley vice Brother Gillette; Building Service Em- 
ployees, Local 87, Charles Woodie vice George 


by President 


Chrisman; Stereotypers and Electrotypers No. 29, | 


Ray McIntyre; Miscellaneous Employees No. 110, 
A. W. Cantu, Albert Gabriel, Francis Lancaster, 
Leo Prodromou, Andy Barber, Fred Brown, Wil- 
bur Whipple, Ignacio Castillion, Oden Lee and 
John Vallas; Retail Shoe and Textile Salesmen 
No. 410, J. B. Torrenga vice J. P. Griffin; Phar- 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the ‘We Don’t 
Patronize List’? of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 
American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

Beauty Shops at 133 Geary (except Isabelle 
Salon de Beaute). 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of ‘Saturday 
Evening Post,” ‘Ladies Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Dial Radio Shop, 1955 Post. 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

F. M. Rowles’ service stations at Tenth and Mis- 
sion, Tenth and Bryant, Twelfth and How- 
ard, Post and Larkin, Haight and Stanyan 
and San Jose and Alemany. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Golden State Bakery, 1840 Polk. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Howard Automobile Company. 

Italian-Swiss Colony (wines and brandies). 

John Breuner Company. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

L. C. Smith Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

MacFarlane Candy Stores. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navlett Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O'Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, Los An- 


geles. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

People’s Furniture Company. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand Inc., 509 Market. 

Riggs Optical Company, Flood Building. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Serv-Well Grocery, 595 Ellis. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Shumate’s Drug Company. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

W. & J. Sloane. 

Woodstock Typewriter Company, 2! Second. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, 
Sunnyvale, California. 

All non-union independent taxicabs. 

Barber Shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 

Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card 
of Hair Dressers and Cosmetologists’ Union 


No. 148-A are unfair. 
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macists No. 838, Daniel Gennai vice Thomas Gar- 
vin. Delegates seated. 


Communications—Filed: Minutes of San Fran- 
cisco Building and Construction Trades Council. 
United States Senator Hiram Johnson, stating he 
will do all that he can to secure the passage of 
H. R. 5479, which gives relief to substitute postal 
employees. Federated Trades Council of Milwau- 
kee, stating that the controversy between the 
International Coopers’ Union and Pabst and 
Schlitz breweries has been satisfactorily adjusted. 
Central Labor Council of Santa Rosa, stating that 
the controversies with Empire Tavern of Guerne- 
ville and the Eight-Ball at Cotati, Calif., which 
were on the unfair list, have, through the co-opera- 
tion of organized labor, been adjusted. 


Referred to Executive Committee: Working 
agreement of Laundry and Cleaning Drivers. 
Resolutions introduced by Machinists’ Lodge No. 
68, relative to the W.P.A. projects. Hairdressers 
and Cosmetologists 148-A, requesting the assist- 
ance of the Council regarding the Mitzi Beauty 
Shop and its failure to live up to its agreement. 
Local Joint Executive Board of Culinary Work- 
ers, inclosing letter from the Northern, 1104 Va- 
lencia street, San Francisco, complaining against 
the so-called Music Operators’ Union. Furniture 
Workers No. 1541, requesting strike sanction 
against the Form-Fit Mattress Company, 1075 
Folsom street. Building Service Employees, Local 
87, requesting strike sanction against the Crocker 
Union Printing plant at 735 Harrison street. 


Report of Executive Committee—There ap- 
peared before your committee Brother John Silva, 
representing the Dairy and Creamery Workers, 
Local 304, in regard to a complaint made against 
Steve Lombardi at Salida, Calif.; the representa- 
tive of the union informed the Council that strike 
sanction had been granted by the International 
and Joint Council of Teamsters No. 7; your com- 
mittee therefore recommends that strike sanction 
be granted to Dairy and Creamery Workers, Lo- 
cal 304. In the matter of complaint of the Build- 
ing Service Employees, Local 14, against a large 
list of apartment houses which have refused to 
live up to the agreement negotiated between the 
union and the apartment owners of San Francisco: 
In the case of the apartment house at 1980 Val- 
lejo street, Messrs. James and Sidney Keith, own- 
ers, appeared before the committee; after some 
discussion an agreement was arrived at between 
the union and the owners, and the matter was sat- 
isfactorily adjusted; in the matter of the apart- 
ment house at 1733 Pine street, A. Leopold, repre- 
senting Lily Levison (the owner) appeared; after 
some discussion the matters in difference were re- 
ferred to Brother Dreyer and Mr. Leopold for 
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adjustment; several of the other apartment houses 
against which complaints had been mentioned were 
continued over in face of the fact that Brother 
Dreyer reported that he had been able to contact 
the owners and managers and that he was sure 
that he could negotiate settlements directly; in 
the matter of the complaint against the Medica] 
building, at 909 Hyde street, Brothers George 
Hardy and Jack Depo, representing Building Ser- 
vice Employees, Local 87, appeared; the repre- 
sentatives of the union stated that there has been 
continuous controversy with the management of 
this building for the past eighteen months and 
that the management refused to pay the wage 
scale which was recently negotiated between the 
union and the building owners in San Francisco; 
and that the men are not being granted their vaca- 
tions in accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment; committee recommends that the Council de- 
clare its intention of placing the Medical building, 
at 909 Hyde street, on the “We Don’t Patronize 
List” of the Council, with the understanding that 
no further action will be taken by the union until 
President Shelley has an opportunity to get the 
parties involved together in an effort to bring 
about a settlement of this issue. Report con- 
curred in. 


Resolution—Introduced by President John F. 
Shelley, protesting the new law recently enacted 
by Congress increasing the hours of labor and 
reducing the salaries of the people employed on 
the W.P.A. Projects. (See resolution elsewhere 
in Labor Clarion.) 

At this time President Shelley introduced Broth- 
ers Watchman, president, and Dewey Meade, vice- 
president of the Building Trades Council, who ad- 
dressed the delegates on the low-cost Housing 
Project—especially the project at Calvary Ceme- 
tery. 

Special order of business called for 9 o’clock to 
hear the report of the trial committee. The Coun- 
cil went into executive session. The committee 
reported: “We have investigated the charges made 
and herewith report as follows: ‘There seems to 
be foundation for the charge.’ (Signed) Charles 
Brown, chairman.” After a lengthy discussion on 
this matter, a motion was made and seconded to 
lay the subject matter on the table. Carried. 


Receipts, $475; expenses, $374.08. 
Council adjourned at 10:55 p, m. 
Fraternally submitted. 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


Be sure and send your delegates to the meet- 
ing of the Labor Day Committee in this office on 
next Saturday night, July 15, 1939, at 8 o’clock. 


The TREASURE HOUSE 


1711 30TH AVENUE, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


You whe have visited the Treasure Heuse which 


The Treasure House 
of The San Francisco 
Bank is not to be con- 
fused with the all metal 
Treasure Home on 
Treasure Island. Both 
homes display the 
latest developments in 
modern home building 
in their respective fields. 


The San Francisco Bank recently sponsored, can 
visualize the advantages of a Treasure House 
account. » » » The Treasure House installment 
savings plan is designed to assist you in ac- 
cumulating the down payment on your home. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS Incorporated Feb. 10, 1868 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. TRUST 
* * * SEVEN OFFICES—EACH A COMPLETE BANK * * * 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


SUtter 6654 


GEO. W. CASWELL Co. 


442 Second Street 
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Eleven 


Resolutions 


PROTESTING W. P. A. CHANGES 

Whereas, The W.P.A. was set up by the Con- 
gress of the United States to the end that people 
who were unable to find gainful employment in 
industry might be employed in a gainful manner 
and thereby be given the opportunity to earn a 
subsistence wage; and 

Whereas, It was declared by Congress and the 
Works Progress Administration that it was not 
their intent or desire to in any way interfere with 
or endanger the wages for various crafts of work 
which had been set by collective bargaining and 
were recognized as the prevailing wage in each of 
the innumerable districts throughout the country; 
and 

Whereas, Organized labor evidenced a desire to 
further this program by doing everything humanly 
possible to supply experienced craftsmen wherever 
needed by the W.P.A., thereby co-operating with 
the federal government’s effort to relieve the mis- 
ery and want in which a great number of the peo- 
ple in this country found themselves; and 

Whereas, The present Congress of the United 
States has recently enacted new legislation calling 
for a minimum of 130 hours per month on W.P.A. 
projects, thereby breaking down all of the prevail- 
ing wage standards paid on such projects and ex- 
tending the hours. worked without upward revision 
of the total monthly amount to be earned; and 

Whereas, This policy is in direct conflict with 
the previously announced policy of the federal 
government and the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, and can terminate in only one result—i. e., a 
general breaking down of wage scales and hourly 
conditions for men employed in this type of work, 
not only on the W.P.A., but eventually in private 
employment, especially as applied to members of 
the building trades crafts; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, in meeting assembled on this seventh day of 
July, 1939, does emphatically protest the enact- 
ment of this legislation and demands the modifi- 
cation of this new legislation to the end that the 
former recognition of the prevailing wage scales 
shall be reinstated, even to the extent of insisting 
that new legislation correcting this wrong be im- 
mediately introduced and pushed to passage before 
the adjournment of Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That this Council pledges its full and 
unqualified support to those organizations and 
their members who find themselves affected by the 
new law set forth above; and be it further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, 
United States Senators Hiram Johnson and Sheri- 
dan Downey, Congressmen Franck R. Havenner 
and Richard Welch, and the national administrator 
of the Works Progress Administration. 

(Signed) JACK SHELLEY. 

The above resolutions were adopted by the San 
Francisco Labor Council at its regular meeting on 
Friday, July 7, 1939, 

————— 


Printers on Parade 


Led by efficials of the Elmira (N. Y.) Central 
Trades and Labor Assembly, Allied Printing 
Trades and Building Trades Councils, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions of that city made 
an outstanding showing in the monster parade 
which opened the three-day “jubilee” celebration 
of Elmira’s Diamond Armiversary. 

In the procession, which took more than two 
hours to pass the reviewing stand, the A.F.L. 
unions received favorable mention as one of the 
largest and most colorful of the parade’s ten 
divisions, 

For its originality and simplicity the float of 
the Allied Printing Trades Council, competing 
against more than 200 floats entered by various 


industrial, fraternal and civic organizations, re- 
ceived the third prize award. 

Located on a large decorated truck was a 
wooden type case, an old footpower hand press 
and other relics of the print shop of seventy-five 
or more years ago. At the case setting and dis- 
tributing type was one of the older members of 
Typographical Union No. 19, while a young 
“printer’s devil” fed the press and distributed the 
printed souvenir blotters among the spectators 


lining the curb. 
————_ &______ 


Cigar Makers’ First President 
Killed in War Between States 


The Cigar Makers’ International Union, which 
was born during the days of the civil war, had as 
its first president, Andrew J. Zeitler of Albany, 
Ni Ye 


Elected to that office in 1864, Zeitler, a soldier 
in the Union army, was president for only a short 
time. He was killed in action in the early spring 


of 1865. 
-————_+___ @&__—___ 


Religious Freedom 
(New York “Times’’) 

In a pamphlet called “Religious Liberty in the 
United States Today” the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union has assembled the facts in regard to 
the present protection of and restraints on re- 
ligious freedom. Since the American and French 
revolutions the tendency has been toward less 
stress upon the old toleration and more upon effec- 
tual freedom and equality. Yet intolerance beyond 
the reach of law still prevails, as was demonstrated 
in the national election of 1928. Still, the country 
seems to be becoming more tolerant, and there is 
more unity among the adherents of different re- 
ligions in behalf of the rights of all. 


It will be noticed, however, that in some states 
complete freedom of conscience is restricted. 
Members of certain religious sects have conscien- 
tious objections against saluting the flag. Their 
children may not go to school. 

Toleration is a plant of slow growth. Yet it 
grows. Any old person of good memory can tell 
you that. New intolerances may be expected to 
turn up, make their little hour of noise and disap- 
pear, But, as our pamphlet says, ‘‘On the whole, 
the restraints are slowly giving way to a larger 
freedom.” 

ee 
PERILS TO NATION 

Starvation in the midst of plenty, idleness in the 
face of need, unemployment despite a desire and a 
capacity for work—these are perils no nation can 
long withstand.——Edmund E. Day, president Cor- 
nell University. 


Cooks’ Union News 


By C. W. PILGRIM 
There was no meeting of Cooks’ Union, Local 
44, on Thursday, June 29, which is the reason this 
column was missing from the last issue of the 
Labor Clarion. 


At the meeting of Thursday, July 6, the floor 
was given to Mr. Feightner to speak on behalf of 
the life annuity proponents—“ham and eggs.” 
According to the speaker, this country of ours is 
in hock to a group of foreign bankers who are 
bleeding us white through their control of our 
money system. Therefore Governor Olson is going 
to hold a special election in November, when you 
will be asked to vote on a law sponsored by the 
“ham and eggs” people to cure this state of affairs. 
Not only that, but this proposed law carries with 
it a proposition to pension all old people off at 
the rate of $30 per week, to be paid to us every 
Thursday. 


Since the depression struck this country a very 
large number of people have stepped up to cure 
our economic ills. We have sold apples and raisins, 
listened in to the technocrats, experimented with 
the barter plan, inflated the currency, bought 
shares in co-operatives, voted for the Upton Sin- 
clair Utopians, only to find that the foreign bank- 
ers have us hog-tied to a king’s taste. Anyway a 
speaker is coming at some future date to tell us 
more on this matter, and you will be notified by 
mail ahead of time. If you are interested, make 
note of the date and get up to the meeting and 
listen in. 


Meanwhile, don’t forget we have been strug- 
gling to build up a labor movement for the past 
one hundred years. This labor movement is by 
no means perfect, yet most of the social benefits” 
which we today enjoy came to us because the or- 
ganized workers fought for them. Sometimes 
these struggles were long-drawn-out affairs, and 
many workers were called upon to sacrifice for our 
cause. Don’t get it into your heads that the fight 
is over or that you don’t need your unions any 
longer. Instead, pay more attention to your 
unions—build them up. No one is ever going to 
give you anything on a silver platter. Trust more 
to your organized might and less to the social 
saviors and you will have less cause for regrets. 
Buy union-made goods, patronize union stores, 
look for the union card, label and button, be union 
men and women, and bring your children up in 
the same manner. 


——————_ @_____ 


WOMAN IS LORD MAYOR OF DUBLIN 


Mrs. Tom Clarke, whose husband was executed 
after the Irish Easter week rebellion in 1916, has 
become first woman lord mayor of Dublin. 


“Cameron” Broadcloth 


SHIRTS 


Here they are, men! Sanforized shrunk fine quality 
broadcloth with non-wilt collars and 2 pockets. Sun- 


proof white, blue, tan and grey. All sizes. Union made! 


HALE BROS. 


Market at Fifth 


SUtter 8000 


HALE BROS. MISSION STORE 


Mission Street near 22nd 


; 
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Twelve 


Deportation Hearing 
Against Harry Bridges 
Being Held This Week 


The deportation case instituted by the Immigra- 
tion Department of the United States Department 
of Labor against Harry Bridges, Pacific Coast 
director of the C.I.O. and leader of the local Long- 
shoremen’s Union, opened at the immigration sta- 
tion at Angel Island on Monday of this week. 

Bridges, charged with being a member of an 
organization seeking violent overthrow of the gov- 
ernment; is affiliated with such an organization; 
is a member of an organization distributing litera- 
ture advocating such overthrow, and is affiliated 
with that organization, was the first witness to be 
questioned. His testimony was brief. Asked 
whether he was an alien, the witness replied, “I 
am.” In reply to a question as to whether he is a 
communist or ever had been a member of the 
Communist party, Bridges answered “No.” 

Lawrence A, Milner, who identified himself as 
an officer of the Oregon National Guard, was then 
put on the stand and was questioned all day Mon- 
day and Tuesday. He made sensational statements 
alleging that he knew of his own knowledge that 
Bridges was a member of the Communist party, 
during the course of which he admitted perjury 
and that he himself had joined the Communist 
party for the purpose of obtaining evidence against 
Bridges and others. Milner said he had seen 
Bridges pay dues “at a fraction meeting.” 

On another occasion, he said, “Bridges had 
viewed battleships at Portland and had said ‘We'll 
see the day when we can sink those damn boats 
because they are the enemy of the worker.’ ” 


He then discussed the coming of the revolu- 


‘tion. Milner said it was arranged “when it came 


about I would be the commissar of military.” He 
said the party believed the only method by which 
the revolution could be brought about was force 
and violence. 


Arrangements were in progress Wednesday to 
remove the hearing to San Francisco because of 
the inconvenience of the island setting. The acci- 
dental cutting of the telephone communications 
with Angel Island was one of the reasons given 
for the proposed change. 


W.P.A. Workers Protest 


The recent action of Congress in amending the 
relief act to provide a 130 hours a month schedule 
for W.P.A. workers in place of the former forty 
to fifty hours a month for the same pay has re- 
sulted in strikes in various parts of the country. 

Colonel F. C. Harrington, national W.P.A. com- 
missioner, said reports from thirty-six states 
showed 75,000 had quit work, which is quite gen- 
erally conceded to be a much too conservative 
figure. 

A.F.L. and C.I.O. Unite in Protest 


With A.F.L. leaders, supported by rival C.1.O. 
chieftains in a united labor front, pressing for 
modification of the relief act, a movement was de- 
veloping in Congress to revise the act and restore 
the old wage scales. 


Throughout the nation most projects were 
closed for last week-end, but there were reports 
of some small additional walkouts. 

William Green, president of the A.F.L., sum- 
moned union presidents to Washington “to organ- 
ize all the political and economic strength we pos- 
sess” to battle the new 130-hour-a-month relief 
law. 

The new act dispenses with union wage scales 
which previously prevailed for skilled workers. 

Administrators Belittle Claims 

All state W.P.A. administrators were called to 

Chicago on July 12 for a two-day conference. The 
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administrators generally have disputed A.F.L. 
claims that 100,000 men are on strike. 

Throughout the San Francisco Bay area many 
protest meetings have been held, and Mayor Rossi 
of San Francisco reported he was “standing 
ready” for conferences between the building trades 
unions and W.P.A. officials. The San Francisco 
Labor Council last Friday night pledged itself to 
support the W.P.A. workers and building trades 
unions in their protests. 

Unless the State Relief Administration changes 
its policy in a meeting to be held today or tomor- 
row, thousands of W.P.A. protest strikers will 
find they are ineligible for S.R.A. aid. 

This was the announcement yesterday by 
Director H. Dewey Anderson as the roll of pro- 
testing strikers in the Metropolitan Bay Area 
mounted toward the 3000 mark. 


e ° e 
Hiring Hall Dispute 

L. L. Bates, general manager of the Pacific 
Northwest Oriental steamship line at Seattle, an- 
nounced last Tuesday that an unfavorable vote by 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific had doomed the 
projected Pacific Northwest Oriental line before a 
ship had sailed on it. 

He said he was advised by a Seattle official of 
the union that the labor group refused in a coast- 
wide vote to yield in its hiring hall controversy 
with the United States Maritime Commission. 

The commission served an ultimatum last week 
that the union would have to act before noon of 
July 11 to end the deadlock, or the projected ser- 
vice would be withdrawn. 

Two ships, the Coldbrook and the Satartia, have 
been picketed. The vessels came to open the line. 
Two other ships were scheduled to come later 
from the East Coast. 

The dispute was over the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s demand that the crews be enlisted from the 
United States shipping commissioner’s list. 
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Anti-Picketing Law Is 
Upheld by Oregon Court 


The anti-picketing Jaw adopted by the voters of 
Oregon last fall was upheld as to its constitution- 
ality last week by a three-judge state court sitting 
in Portland en banc. 


Attorneys for the American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the “big four” railroad brotherhoods had 
joined in the attack on the law’s constitutionality. 
They said they would appeal to the State Supreme 
Court. 


The judges said they recognized the full right 
of labor to organize into unions, to bargain col- 
lectively, and insisted the act extends no permis- 
sion to employers to dominate or interfere with 
those rights. 

Under the act, the court decided, labor unions 
may not picket an employer’s establishment unless 
there is a legitimate controversy between the em- 
ployer and a majority of employees over wages, 
hours or working conditions within the establish- 
ment. If there is such a controversy, picketing 
and an employer boycott by the unions are not 
prohibited, the judges held. 

They ruled further that jurisdictional disputes 
between unions do not constitute a controversy 
which would permit picketing and boycotting. 

SS eee 
“NO-STRIKE” PACT 

New York’s clothing industry, once noted for 
cut-throat tactics, signed a new two-year “no- 
strike” pact this week with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Union. The agreement covers 
40,000 members of the union and 579 employers. 
Under the contract all disputes are to be submitted 
to arbitration, and the union pledges to “police” 
wage rates to thwart chiseling by cut-rate em- 
ployers. 


Well be partners 


in lots of 


Yes, sonny. All your life it will be your helper. Daily it 
will share your tasks and join you in getting things done. 

Once the telephone was just an idea in one man’s 
head. It is here as you know it today because of the 
work of many people. Thousands of scientists and tech- 
nicians in the Bell Telephone Laboratories as well as 
engineers and others in the field are seeking all the time 
to make its service still better. 


There's an interesting Bell System exhibit at the 
Golden Gate Exposition. Ask Dad to take you! 


THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
444 Bush Street - Telephone GArfield 9000 


